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Pree Bk y Colton, builder of Colton Hall 
at Monterey, and first Alcalde of ade 


When Reverend Walter Colton began construe 
tion at Monterey in 1847 of his school house and 
public building, which has since borne his namc. he — 
did not contemplate that two years later, in Septem- 
ber, 1849, a constitution was to be drafted within its 
walls under which California would be admitted as 
a State of the American Union. 3 


The delegates to this historic gathering, who came 
to Monterey on horseback, on foot, and by other 
then primitive methods of transportation, were in- 
spired by a patriotic desire to establish stable gov- 
ernment for this fast-growing territory with its 
increasing problems of maintaining civil authority. 


_ Fifty-four years after this gathering had become 
_history, the former chaplain of the convention, Rev- 
_erend W.S. Willey. then a resident of Berkeley, ac- 
_companied the writer to Monterey, and as the only 





: following restoration. 


Old’.Custom: House ‘during’ Lambert’ occuparicy showing 
frame enclosure of: porch “built by Lambert. | 
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Waterside of old Custom 
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Old Spanish Government! seal in Custom House 


when Americans took possession. 
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L CALIFORNIA HISTORY 


the Grand Parlor neld in Oroville The pareel of land now owned — 
in 1900. The leader in the move- . be ae ee 2 Heid ee oe 
ment was J. J. Lermen of Stan- CUS isn and a half acres. 


SN ee ie proximately one a f acres. 
ford Parlor. The building was then — Since the property was acquired — 
owned by the Federal Government. 


by the State the City ‘Planning fs: 
Chairman Lermen of the special Fe mead . ae Tee 
; +44 . ity Council nave approved-a ties 
committee appointed by the Grand fer plan of. improver nt which ~ 
Parlor had secured a lease through galls for the ultimate removal of 
the aid of California congressmen _ private developments in the vi-~ 

transferring the control of the  cinity of the Custom House. The — 
property to the Order of Native building is open to the public and a 
Sons. formal delivery being made 

on September 9, 1900, when the 


* ‘ 


contains exhibits relating to early | 
California, credit for inaugurating — 
50th anniversary of the State’s ad- 
mission into the Union was being 


celebrated. 

In 1901 the State, by a legislative 
act. took over the Native Sons’ 
lease and provided for the ap- 
pointment of trustees to admin- 
ister the property. The trustees 
were named, and an initial appro- 
priation of $4200 made for the 
preservation of this historic build- 
ing. Part of the roof had already 
fallen and other repairs were im- 
mediately necessary. The hideous 
additions which the landmark had 
acquired were removed, Other 
legislative appropriations were 
later made to complete the restora- 
tion. Following the creation of 
the State Park Commission in 1927 
the lease from the Federal Gov- 
ernment was transferred to that 
body and the property has since 
been administered as a_ historic 
monument. 


DEDICATION 


On the southwest wall of the 
Custom House is a bronze tablet 
dedicated by the Historic Land- 
marks Committee on November 3, 
1905, containing the following in- 
seription: 

“MONTEREY CUSTOM HOUSE 
IT WAS OVER THIS BUILDING 
THAT THE AMERICAN FLAG 
WAS RAISED BY COMMODORE 
JOHN DRAKE SLOAT JULY 7, 
1846, SIGNALIZING. THE PASS- 
ING OF CALIFORNIA FROM 
MEXICAN RULE, RESTORED 
THROUGH THE EFFORTS OF 
THE NATIVE SONS OF THE 
GOLDEN WEST WITH THE 
ASSISTANCE OF THE PEOPLE 
OF CALIFORNIA.” 


_ 


and successfully fostering CHB + 
movement. for this museum be=— 
longing to Laura Bride Powers, 
in charge of the building as cus- 
todian for eight years, and a well- 
known California writer and 
authority on State: history. 


SLOAT MONUMENT : 


Through the untiring efforts of 
Major Edwin A. Sherman, of Oak-® 
land, there stands in front of Old 
Fort Mervine at Monterey a 
monument to the memory of Com- | 
modore John D. Sloat. The cor-- 
nerstone was laid on July 7, 1896, 
on the 50th anniversary of the 
raising of the Stars and Stripes — 
at the Custom House. ao 

On the same day former Mid- | 
shipman William P. Toler, aide-de-_ 
camp and signal officer to Com- — 
modore S!oat, again raised the flag 
over the Custom House, the same — 
assignment he had been given a> 
years previously by his command- — 
ing officer. Be 

As the centennial of the Ameri- — 
can occupation of California ap- — 
proaches it is a keen satisfaction | 
to those who have labored over @ 
long period to preserve the State’s 
historic buildings and to mark 
historic spots to know that the 
most outstanding landmark con- — 
nected with that important event | 
will permanently endure. Under 
the watchful care of the State of — 
California the old Custom House 
will stand for years to come as an ~ 
exemplar of what can be accom- 
plished through persistent and 
united effort in safeguarding the 
shrines so closely linked with . 


stirring events of the State’s early 


and romantic history. = 








LANDMARKS THAT R 


Continued From Page 3 


value not utilized by ‘the Gov- 


ernment, prefer2nce to be 
given to States or municipa! 
bodies to purehase..for public 
use at half the appraised value. 
If such public bodies failed to act, 
‘the property might be sold and 
pass into private hands. The Cus- 
tom House was appraised by the 
Government at $40,000. and an 
offer made for the State, which 
was accented, to purchase for 
$20.000. One-half of this sum was 
provided by the Park Commission 
for the State of California, and the 
remaining $10,000 raised by the 
people of Monterey and vicinity. 

In connection with the raising 
of funds by the City of Monterey 
and vicinity to meet half the sum 
provided by the State which the 
Park Act requires, 
unconsciously - perhaps, paid a 
substantial part of this amount 
exacted by the Federal Govern- 
ment.. A number of local World 
War veterans who had refused 
bonuses voted by Congress, felt 
that for a purpose as worthy and 
patriotic ‘they would accept the 
amounts originally proffered and 
turn the total back to the Gov- 
ernment as a contribution toward 
the acquisition of this Federal 
building, a transaction in “high 
finance” that to the donors was 
not without its humorous side. 
HASTY ACTION 

No landmark in California has 
greater significance, for over this 
custom house reservation have 
flown the flags of Spain, Mexico 
and the United States. 

Prior to the raising of the flag 
by Commodore Sloat, Commodore 
Thomas Ap Catesby Jones on Oc- 
tober 20, 1842, seized Monterey in 
the name of the United Statés. This 
naval officer had been watching 
the British fleet “at Callao, Peru, 
and when the English warships 
sailed under sealed orders, Jones 


Uncle Sam, 


Admiral John D. Sloat, who raised 


A P. ; : ry 
ve Po ae P . SEPA r SN 


. 


the American flag over Custom 
House in Monterey July 7, 1846. 


feared that Great Britain had in * 
mind taking over California. He 
later found that. he had acted 


hastily, the flag was lowered, the 
custom house then remaining in 


American hands a single day. 


Spain began the.construction of 
the original building, now the cen- 
tral one-story section, in 1814. In ~ 
1822, following Mexican independ-_ 
ence, the north two-story wing 
was started, but not finished until 
after Amevican occupancy. Later,. — 
an addition south of the central 
section was added by the Amer- 
icans, duplicating the wing to the — 
north. An early photograph of — 
Monterey, taken in 1842, shows the | 
two-story north addition and or- © 
iginal central section only. ’ 
GRAND PARLOR ACTION 


The campaign for the preserva- 
tion of the historic custom house 
was started by the Native Sons at 











UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
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CRETICAL TiANSLAT. FROM 


From @ slertesk MSe we present the following accurate translation 
of a letter from Costanso transmitting one from the great missionary 
and diary-keeper Fray Juan Crespi at Monterey, and one from the even 
more famous Fray Francisco Palou, the assistant, successor and biow 
grapher of Fray Junipero Serra, with his omm commentse These documents 
gave the world the first sure news of the discovery of San Francisco 
Bay by the Franciscans. It was discovered by Viscaino in 1602, but 
thereafter lost for 170 years. Costanso was the civil engineer of the 
first expedition-——that which in 1769 first explored and settled our 
Californias 


r t Per IS» 

After the adjoined letter was written, there arrived a mail from 
the new Missions of Monte Sey; the Missionary Father Fray Juan Cresp4 
writing some information about those conquests. And because the prine 
cipal (information) about them may please His Excellency by the happy 
news of what has (been) discovered, it has seened (well) to me to send 
you e copy of it, in order that if it seems to you convenient you may 
communicate it to His “xcellency. “ecause there may be delay in his 
receiving from Monterrey the news it treats of, as to what has been ex~ 
plored in the famous Port of our Father St. Francis (San Prancisco.) 

The said Missionary Father writes me from the new Mission of the 
Port of Sen Diego, under date of the 2lst of May last, and seys to met 

(Foot notet May 2lst to Uctober 3, gives an idea of the 
remoteness of California in 1772. The "correo*® 
(mail) was thus long in getting from San Diego 
to the City of Mexico.) 

(Here begins “respi) 

On the 13th day of the present (month) I arrived et this Mission 
of Sen Diego. “he cause of this new move was none other then the are 
rival at Monterrey of the fatal news that this Mission was sbout to be 
given up (desempararse)for lack of provisionse This news reached the 
eve Father President Fray Junipero Serra in his Mission of San Carlos 
the 25th of Marche At thet time I found myself on an expedition with 
the Senor Capte Don Pedro Bages in search of the Port of San Francisco 
(to see) if by the arrival of the Vessel there should arrive supplies 
for the founding of the Mission at that Port, shich ought to have been 
founded last yeare And it was not accomplished (then) beceuse of the 
obstacle of an estuary or arm of Sea which, in the year '63, we had seen 
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ransLations from Documents never before Published in Fnelish-* 


to efter inlend, when we fell upon the roadstead (ensenada) of the 
Farallones from Point Reyes; in which roadstead, according to the 
Histories, this Port of San Francisco is conceived to be, on the other 
shore, the Northern, of said roadstead. I found myself on the 20th of 
March roaming with said Senor Captain, following the said estuary (or 
arm of the Ses) upward towards the north; the which we followed forty~ 
one leagues. And what at the south was salt water from the Sea, up~ 
stream to the north in the latitude 39 degrees and 14 minutes the 
estuary began unfolding into a very great River, which they call after 
Our Seraphic Father St. Francis, of sweet (fresh) water, very delicious; 
and the River (has) its width a fourth of a league. And in the said 
Latitude north, the said River is divided into three great arms by an 
immense plains This must be half the cirele of the quadrant, 15 points, 
from SW to NW. And the three arms giving different snake-windings 
(culebreadas) flowing towards the North; and (when they) reunited, the 
river went filtering (colando) towards the 5.E., towards the inner 
Sierra, through the said immensity of flat land. We conceived that this 
river and the same estuary(or brnech of the Sea) to the S.W. and in all 
directions, is of great depth; and that without doubt ships, though 
they be of Deep Draft, will be able to navigate inland, and not merely 
be able to pass into said Port. Upon the which I have to formulate a 
diary as soon as I can—and I do not know if this can be with the Barcue 
(by which he sends this letter). If not, I will renit it to Your 
Reverence, that you may send it to the College. 

Already I have said that on the 30th of March we found ourselves 
on said search, when on this same day the mail reached us with the 
lamentable news that this Mission of San Diego was to be abandened 
for lack of victuals. Wherefore on the very next day we turned back<« 
the said Senor Captain and I and the rest of the expeditionary corps 
toward the Royal *residio of Monterrey, that the said Senor Captain 
might take measures in this particular. And in six days we retraced 
Seventy-one leagues which we had gone from Monterrey. And as soon as 


we arrived, the Rev.Fsther President (Serra) ordered me to this Mission | 


of San Diego; the Senor Captain sending with me at the same time 
twenty-two Mules, and with them fifteen half loads of Flour for the 
succor of this Mission. | | 

On the 15th day of April Isallied from the Mission of San Carlos, 
and the 13th day of May arrived at this (Mission) of San Diego. I 
found nothing new as to its being abandoned, tho’ indeed I found very 
little victuals (consisting) of some six to seven fanegas of corn and 
a Half-Load of Flour. J found only the novelty of finding Father Fray 
Luis Jayne alone; “ecause Father Dumetz had gone accompanying Father 
Cambon, who was sick (in a tour) through these Missions, and in search 
of succor of victuals to prevent the abandonment of this Mission. 

With this seant succor, and that which the said Father Dumetz may bring 
us from these Missions, we will go on dragging it out so that 1% may 
Last until the arrival of the Barque,. 

I passed by way of the Mission of San Gabril(Gabriel), and found 
the Missionary Fathers without any special news, save only with the 
Same lack of victuals, and that for a considerable time, already, they 
had been using the supplies which were on hand to found the Mission of 
San Buenaventura; and that though they have dram their belts tight 
(tirando bi: werda) there remains to them (provision) only for 
two months and e half, ‘this Mission of San Gabril is distant from 
that of this Port (San Diego) about 40 leagues. It is located in a 
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Place which——though it was not founded where it was marked (to be 
founded)—-is nevertheless the only one in all that has been gone over; 
and it can be counted for one of the Marvels of this World. It isa 
va(lley) of five to six leagues in length «a 4 from three to four in 
width. It has « very great forest of oaks, from shich issue something 
like fifty or more acequias of water, most of them on the level of the 
land. And all the very extended plain is of most shaded end fertile 
land. Outside of the aforesaid, it has another forest, close to the 
Mission, of sufficient extent, with three or four bigarroyos, with 
much Lands, Vines, and infinite Rose-fields, which, with ten or twenty 
leboring peons, could produce much grain or seeds for whatever they 
may require, end could in a short time supply some (other) Missions. 
This Port of San Diego, though His Majesty has put his hand to 

go much new Christianity as is (here), what are we to do if there is 
not wherewith we cam mesintain ourselves? If the escort for a long time 
ie maintaining itself with the sole ration of half a pint of corm, and 
of only twenty ounces of Flour dailys and the Fathers the same, vith 
a little Milk-~how are they to be able to endure? ‘Ye are without pot- 
tage whatever, more than the little Corn end Flour aforesaid. And 
they say that thus they have passed the most of the year~-"ithout lari, 
without tallow, and without one candle of this sort, nor even wine for 
masses-—since only on Sundays and feast-days is Mass said. God crant 
that Pather Dumetz arrive promptly with the Succor for these Missions, 
and that the Baroue bring it to us. For otherwise we are Loste 

This Port, tho* it has lands has not waters with which to be ableto 
make Ssowingse The huildings (are) few and bed, nor is there a way to 
make them; for the new palisades have gone to wrack, wood is very 
scarce, and it is necessary to withdraw for two leagues because all 
these lands for many leagues are bald. ‘4o move the Mission apart 
from the Port is very difficult. That is, finding a place for ite 
as they say there is in San Luis, four leagues distant, which they 
say has much Lend, end running water, some palisades and a little 
wood. This necessitated seeing ite—the which I have not been able to 
do, being so recently arrived, to be able to inform Your Reverencee 
The which for the present I advise you beforeharld, that as soon as 
Father Dumetz arrives with Suceor, the Mules which came with me (and 
thet meantime are recuperating) Shall co there. And so, Your Reverence, 
for God's sake end the Virgin's, arrange to have ready provided what 
you of Succor at the cponcy of Sen Fernando de Vellicata. 

Thus for the 3 a > 

When this letter arrived, Father Frai frenciseo Dumetz was already 
at the Mission of San Fernando (de Velicata, Lower Cal.), with another 
companion, eho went in place of him that fell sicks and the Suceor is 
provided, and they will start out shortly for San Diego. And I doubt 
not that they will find already Anchored in the Port(San Diego) the 
Packet "Sen Carlos®, «hich at the beginning of April sallied from San 
Blas with Succor, Notwithstanding, I will put my hand at once to send 
from this (Mission) of Loreto all the Succor thet can be; which vill 
go by Sea to the Bay of San Luis. 1 give this information to Your 
Grace in order that if it seems well to you, you may communicate it to 
His Excellency, in order that he may be relieved, and for the gladness 
it may couse him (to know) what ic newly discovered in the famous 
Port of San Francisco. And if it does not seen well to you, you will 
do what you hold bests since I have no other end than that you (both) 
may not be without this informations for the Barques may be delayed 
in reburning to San Blas. 











———— 
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i desire for Your Grace very abundant healthy and I offer you that 
which the Lord grants me-~wherewith I pray Him guard your life many 


“years, Mission of Our Lady of Loreto of the Californias, and June 15 
Of L772. I kiss the hand of ¥our Grace. Your sincere Servant and 


Chaplain. 
| Pray Prancisaco Palow. 


ost Excell Senor? 

I have read With equal attention and gratification the letter 
written by the Vice-Prest. of the Missions of California, the Rev. 
Father Fray Francisco Palou, to the Secretary of Your Excellency's 
Captaincy—General, Don Melchor Peramas, concerning the new discov~ 
eries which he mentions as having been made in March of the present 
year by Capt. Don Pedro Pages in company with the Father Fray Juen 
Crespi; (both) resident in Monterrey, urged on, both of them, by the 
desire to reconnoiter the Port of San Francisco. And the same Don Melchor 
having intimated to me that it would be agreeable to Your Excellency 
to have me give What information occurs to me, I will say what is in 
my power to satisfy so praiseworthy Curiosity. 

In the voyage which I made by Land from the Port of San Diego with 
the expedition destined to occupy that of Monterrey, after we had passed 
in sight of the latter without recognizing it, we pursued our march, 
presuming it must lie further ahead. And having arrived, on the Zlst 
of Sctoberg of the year 1769, at latitude 37 degrees and %1 minutes, 
we descried from the crest of a Hill a very great Bay. From the North 
west side of it a point ran considerably out to Sea, apparently trend~ 
ing from northeast to southwest. To the South-southwest of said Point 
were seen seven Farallones (small, pointed islands), tall and white. 

And scanning the inside of the Bay, thers were discovered to the North- 
west, quarter Vest(with respect to the spot in which we were) some 
White barrencas (bluffs), precipitous (taxadas) to the Sea. There was 
also seen, towards the North, another great, precipitous barrancas and 
by it entered a copious estuary, with two medium-sized islets in the 
Same mouths all in the form shown by the adjoined small Plan, whose 
rough draft I made at the time. 

At sight of these landmarks I consulted a book of sailine-directions 
which I carried, by one Cabrera, good Pilot, who was of the Ships of 
the Philippines. (Foot notes So the text—"Un tal Cabrera buen Piloto." 
But his name was Joseph Gonzales Cabrera Bueno. He was a native of 
Teneriffe, and Senior Pilot of the Philippine trade. In 1734 his book, 
"Navegacion Especulativa, y practica," was printed; and it was this work 
which was consulted by the expedition of 1769.) And as these (landmarks) 
agreed with the notices of this (book), it seemed to me beyond all 
doubt that whet we had before us was the Port of San Franciseo, in which, 
Says the same Gabrera, the vessel called the "San Agustin" was lost in 
the year of 1595, coming to explore the coasts of this continent of 
America, by order of the Senor Philip the Second. (Foot notes It was 
commanded by the pilot Sebastian Rodriguez de Cermenon, and came from 
the Philippines.) ut some Mariners of its Crew, with the Pilot, saved 
themselves. Who, traversing the immense Country which intervenes be~ 
tween said Port and New Biscay, arrived at the end of many days at 
Sombrerete, & Mining Camp of that Government, bordering upon New Galicia. 
(Foot notes Sombrerete is near Zacatecas, Mexico, and is one of the his» 
toric old bonanzas, It has produced over two hundred millions in silver. 


See the Awakening of a Nation, p. 30. The tramp of these shipwrecked 
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men from Sen Francisco to Central Mexies must rank as one of the most 
renersable journeys ever recorded.) 

The rest of our expedition then retognized that we had already left 
behind the Pert which was being sought(Monterrey). Sut having suffered 
@ certain error, the scouts who went out to reconnoiter the land each 
day for the morrom, returned at this juncture saying that the Gentile 
intians hed given them clear signs of a Port in which they affirmed that 
a vessel was anchored, sith people dressed in clothing the same as ourse 
All these reports vanished like smoke a few days later, bul. were suffie 
cient to oblige us to pursue the voyage, and not to take the trip, with 
& suspicion which made strong impression on some; for thet is wont. to be 
easily- believed which is much desired. 

“Yn the 4th day of November we raised our pomp; (Foot notes bevantae 
mOS NYO. Boatoe The sense is not clear.) and following the eastern 
Shore or Seach of the Bay (which we already called (that) of Sen Frane 
cisco), we entered into a Sierra, heading northy from the top of it we 
discovered the Estuary, whose mouth I heve said we had seen come days 
before. ‘his ren back into the land, turning considerably to the east 
and Southeast. ‘je made three marches, coasting along it on our left, 
and stopping nearly at its end, at the dbenks of a rivulet which discharzces 
into ite 

“rom this spot we sent out the scouts, giving them four days tine 
to go and discover the Port in which they cupposed was anchored the 
vessel of which the Indians gave them news. But the fourth day in the 
evening they returned very disconsolate over not having been able to 
reach the Sea~-coast, because they were hindered therefrom by snother 
immense eStuary, which, according te what they said, communicated with 
the first and entirely closed their passage. (They) coasted along it 
about 20 leagues without attaining to see the end of it. As little 
could they accuire more news from the Indians touching the desired 
vessel and Port. With this it was resolved unanimously to take the bek 
track; and this was done the llth day of Novembers 

I presime, Most Exeellent Senor, that the estuary of which the Rev. 
Pother Crespi speaks in the narrative which the Vice President Fray 
Francisco Palou abridges, is none other then the one which our scouts 
save And I merely infer from the same narrative that Father Crespi 
and Don Yedro Fages coasted 1t a longer distance until they discovered 
the great river which disenbogues in it by three different arms, 
freshening the waters of this (estuary) with their own, according to 
the expression of the same Father. 

I am induced to believe the same thet I have referred to, by 
Seeing that the said Senores went with the intelt to reconnofter the 
Port of San Francisco, to seek a suitable spot whereon to locate the 
Mission which has been ordered to be established at it (that Port); 
end as to reconnoiter itwell they would wish to reach Point Reyes, 
there must have befallen them the same as befell our scouts—<-thet is, 
to find the way to the Sea-coast closed by the estuary. And coasting 
this, with a purpose to reach its head, they encountered the copious 
river which forms its end. 

I sumit to the prudent judgement of Your Excellency to decide if I 
am well founded in what I have put forward. And this is as much as I 
can inform (you) in this matter. 

Miguel Costanso. 


Mexico, Sth of Uctober of 1772. 
| NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
Western Museum Laboratories 
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LIFE, 
ADVENTURES, AND TRAVELS 
in 
CALIFORNIA 


BY T. Je FARNHAM 
1850 


In the afternoon of the twenty-fifth, three or four Americans 
and an English physician rode out on horseback to the mission of 
San Carmelo, one league and a half southwesterly from Monterey, 
The road leading to it lay over an undulating country, covered 
with the growing wild grasses. Its general aspect much resembled 
that of the broken lands of Illinois. The hills, however, were 
higher, the gravel of the roads coarser. The trees were a species 
of soft, low oak, pine and birch. A kind of clover and some other 
species of grasses crownéd every knoll and height. And the odor 
of that vegetation! Incense from the boundless altar of nature? 
The teeming fields of spring on the rich hill sides, sending up 
into the broad sky the sweet perfume of opening leaf and flower. 


The glancing flight of the butterfly, the nimble leaps of the 
hare, the hurried snort of the startled deer, the halfeclad 
Indian lounging in the genial sun-light, mottled the view along the 
WAY 


The valley of the mission is a charming one. It comes down 
from the north-eastern highlands, accompanied by a clear oright 
stream, to the sea. It is ten miles in length, two miles wide 
near the ocean, and narrower as it rises among the lofty ridges. 
Rio Carmelo winds very much; and in its bends are many stately 
groves, between which lie the forsaken fields of the mission, 
overgrown with wild grass and brush. Not entirely forsaken, for 
here and there is found an Indian hut, with its tiled roof ,mud 
walls and floor, tenanted, but falling to decay. The inmates are 
the spiritual children of the old Padres, who taught them rude 
agriculture, architecture, and the Being and worship of God. 
Since the departure of those good men, the fields have been neg- 
lected, and the Indians have sunk into vice and degradation. 

A sad thing is it to see the furrow of civilization turned back; 
the thistle usurping the place of the wheat; rank weeds choking 
the vineyard, and the rose trodden in the dust! But so it is in 
the valley of San Carmelo. The Indians in different sections 

were planting small plats of beans and maize. A mule and an Ox 


yoked together were used for draught. 


We rode to the water-side to look at the surf. It was 4 


glorious sight that heaving up of the Great Deep on the landt 
The shore was bold and lined with huge buried reefs, On these the 
swells, walls of bending water ten feet in height, dashed, broke, 








roared and died=-=-a sheet of quarreling foam-<over the beach for 
miles around the bay. And as each wave retired, that beach 

of sheets reduced to dust by the battering sea, sent up its count- 
less hues, from pearly white to the richest violet, dancing and 
trembling over the green lawn on which we stood. This bay 

of San Carmelo is a large open bight, so filled with sunken rocks 
and sand bars, and so exposed to the winds from the south-west, 

as to be useless for a harbor. But it is a wild and grand thing 
to look out upon in storm or calm, On the south, rude rocks, old 
trees and desert hillocks bound it. On the north the lofty 

pines crowd down to its billows. On the north-west opens the 
valley of the missions. Over all its blue waters rave the surges, 
if the winds be up; or if still, in come the great swells, alive 
with porpoise and seal, and bellow and die on the shore of San 
Carmelo. 


The mission buildings are situated on the north side of the 
valley near the sea. They stand on elevated ground, which over- 
looks the bay and seven or eight miles of the vale. They were in- 
habited by a family of half-breeds, who kept the keys of the church. 
The edifices are built around a square srea of ahlf an acre, 

On the west, south, and east sides of it, are the Indian houses 
with their ruined walls, scalloped tile roofs, clay floors and 
open unglazed windows, On the north side are the church, the 
cells and dining hall of the Padres. The latter is about forty 
feet by twenty, lighted by open spaces in the outer wall, grated 
with handsomely turned wooden bars, and guarded by plank shutters, 
swinging inside. At the west end of this room is 4 small opening 
through which the food was passed from the kitchen. On the north 
side and east end are four doors opening into the cells of the 
friars, Everything appeared forsaken and undesirable. And yet I 
could not forbear a degree of veneration for those ancient closets 
of devotion; those resting-places of the wayfarer from the desert; 
those temples of hospitality and prayer, erected by that band of 
excellent and daring men, who founded the California missions, and 
engraved on the heart of that remote wilderness, the features of 
civilization and the name of Gode 


There was an outside stairway to the tower of the church. 
We ascended it and beheld the broken hills, the vales and the 
great heaving sea, with its monsters diving and blowing; and heard 
it sounding loudly far and near. We saw the ruined mission of 
San Carmelo, and the forsaken Indians strolling over its grounds! 
On the timbers over head, hung six bells of different sizes--three 
of them cracked and toneless. Formerly one of these rang to meals, 


to work, and rest; and the others to the various services of the 
Catholic faith. Dr. Bale informed us, such was the regularity of 
these establishments that the laboring animals stopped in the 

road or furrow, whenever the bells called the Indian to his duties. 
But prayers sre no longer heard in San Carmelo; the tower no 

longer commands obedience to God; the bhilding are crumbling to 
dust; the rank grass is crowding its courts; the low moss is creep- 
ing over its gaping walls; and the ox and mule are running wild 


on its hills. 








hes 


The walls of the church are of stone masonry; the roof of brick 
tiles. The whole structure is somewhat lofty, and looks down upon 
$Yhe surrounding scenery, like an aold baronial castle, from which 
the chase, the tournament, and the reign of beauty have departed, 
An oaken armchair, brown and marred with age, stood on the piazza, 
proclaiming to our lady of Guadaloupe and a group of saints rudely 
sketched upon the walls, that Carmelo was deserted by living men. 


Santa Barbara is situated on an inclined plane, which rises 
gradually from the sea side to a range of picturesque highlands, three 
and a half miles from the sea, The town itself is chiefly built 
in the Spanish mode, adobie walls, and roofs of tile. These tiles 
are made of clay, fashioned into half cylinders, and burned like 
brick. In using them, the first layer is placed hollow side up; 
the second inversely, so as to lock over the first. Their ends over- 
lap each other as common shingles do. This roofing serves very well 
in dry weather. But when the driving southwesters of the winter 
season come on, it affords a poor shelter. Very few of the houses 
have glass windows. Open spaces in the walls, protected with bars 
of wood, and plank shutters, serve instead. Mr. A. B. Thompson, a 
wealthy and hospitable American merchant, has erected a residence 
in the center of the town, which bears very striking testimony to 
his being a civilized man, 


There is an old Catholic mission, one mile and three quarters 
above the town, called El Mission de Santa Barbara, The church it- 
gelf is a stone edifice, with two towers on the end towterds the 
town, and a high gable between them. The friars complimented Father 
Yime, by painting on the latter something in the shape of a clock 
dial. In the towers are hung a number of rich toned bells, brought 
from old Spain nearly a huhdred years ago. The roof is covered with 
burnt clay tiles, laid in cement. The residence of the Padres, 
also built of stone, forms a wing with the church towards the sea. 

The prisons form another, towards the highlends. Hard by are clusters 
of Indian huts, constructed of adobies and tile, standing in rows, with 


streets between. 


The old Padres seem to have united with their missionary zeal a 
strong sense of comfort and taste. They laid off a beautiful garden, 
a few rods from the church, surrounded it with a high substantial 
fence of stone laid in Roman cement, and plented it with limes, 
almonds, apricots, peaches, apples, pears, quinces, &c., which are 
now annually yielding their seferal fruits in abundance. Before the 
church they erected a series of concentric urn fountains, ten feet 
in height, fromthe top of which the pure liquid bursts, and falls 
from one to another till it reaches a large pool at the base; from 
this it is led off a short distance to the statue of a grisly bear, 
from whose mouth is ejected into a reservoir of solid masonry, six 
feet wide and seventy long. From the pool at the base of the urn 
fountains water is taken for drinking and household use. The long 
reservoir is the theatre of the battling, plashing, laughing and 
scolding of the washing-day. Around these fountains are solid, 
cemented stone pavements, and ducts to carry off the surplus water. 
Nothing of the kind can be in better taste, more substantial or 


useful. 








Above the church and its cloisters, they brought the water 
around the brow:of a green hill, in a open stone aqueduct, a rapid, 
noisy rivulet, to a square reservoir of beautiful masonry. Below, 
and adjoining this, are the ruins of the Padres’ grist-mill. Nothing 
is left of its interior structure, but the large oaken ridgepole. 
Near the aqueduct which carries the water into the reservoir of the 
mills, stands a small stone edifice ten feet in length by six in 
width. This is the bath. Over the door, outside, is the rep- 
resentation of a lion's head, from which pours a beautiful jet of 
water. This little structure is in a good state of preservation. 
A cross surmounts it, as, indeed, it does everything used by the 
Catholic missionaries of these wilderness regions. Below the ruins 
of the grist-mill is another tank one hundred and twenty-five square, 
by twenty deep, constructed like the one above. In this was cole 
lected water for supplying the fountains, irrigating the grounds below, 
and for the propulsion of different kinds of machinery. Below the 
mission was the tan-yard, to which the water was carried in an 
aqueduct, built on the top of a stone wall, from four to six feet 
high. Here was manufactured the leather used in making harnesses, 
saddles, bridles, and Indian clothing. They cultivated large tracts 
of land with maize, wheat, oats, peas, potatoes, beans, and grapes, 
Their old vineyards still cover the hill-sides, When the mission 
was at the height of its prosperity, there were several hundred 
Indians laboring in its fields, and many thousands of cattle and 
horses grazing in its pastures. But its splendor has departed, 
and with it its usefulness, The Indians who were made comfortable 
on these premises, are now squalid and miserable, The fields are 
a waste! Nothing but the church retains its ancient appearance, 
We will enter and describe its interior. It is one hundred and sixty 
feet long by sixty in width. Its walls are eight feet in thick- 
ness. The height of the nave is forty feet. On the wall, to the 
right, hangs a picture representing a king and a monk up to their 
middle in the flames of purgatory. Their posture is that of prayer 
and penitence; but their faces do not indicate any decided con- 
sciousness of the blistering foothold on which they stand. On the 
contrary, they wear rather the quiet aspect of persons who love their 
ease, and have an indolent kind of pleasure inthe scenes around them. 
On the other side, near the door of the confessional, is a picture 
of Hell. The Devil and his staff are represented in active ser- 
vice. The flames of his furnace are curling around his victims, with 
a broad red glare, that would have driven Titian to madness. The 
014 Monarch himself appears hotly engaged in wrapping serpents of 
fire around a beautiful female figure, and his subalterns, with 
flaming tridents, are casting torments on others, whose sins are 
worth of less honorable notice. Immediately before the altar is a 
trap-door, opening into the vaults, where are buried the missionary 
Padres, Over the altar are many rich images of the saints, Among 
them is that of San Francisco, the patron of the missions of Upper 


California. Three silver candlesticks, six feet high, and 4 silver 








crucifix of the same height, with a golden image of the Saviour 
suspended on it, stand within the chancel. To the left of the 
altar is the sacristy, or priest's dressing-room. It is eighteen 
feet square, splendidly carpeted, and furnished with a wardrobe, 
chairs, mirrors, tables, ottoman, &c,. 


In an adjoining room of the same size are kept the paraphernalia 
of worship. Among these are a receptacle of the host, of massive 
gold in pyramidal form, and weighing at least ten pounds avoirdupois, 
and a convex lens set in a block of gold, weighing a number of 
pounds, through which, on certain occasions, the light is thrown so 
as to give the appearance of an eye of consuming fire, 


A door in the eastern wall of the church leads from the foot 
of the chancel to the cemetery. It is a small piece of ground en- 
closed by a high wall, and consecrated to the burial of those Indians 
who die in the faith of the Catholic Church. It is curiously 
arranged. Walls of solid masonry, six feet apart, are sunk six 
feet in depth, and to a level with the surface. Between these 
the dead are buried in such manner that their feet touchh one wall 
and their heads the other. These grounds have been long since 
filled. In order, however, that no Christian Indian may be buried 
in a less holy place, the bones, after the flesh has decayed, 
are exhumed and deposited in a little building on one corner of 
the premises. I entered this. Three or four cart-loads of skulls, 
ribs, spines, leg-bones, arm-bones &¢e., lay in one corner, Beside 
them stood two hand-hearses with a small cross attached to each. 
About the walls hung the mould of death?! 
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— OLD WASHINGTON HOTEL, MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA. 
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CASA LA PUNTA 


la Punte, being Spanish for "the point” was a name applied as early as 
1782 appesring on the Juan Pantoja map of San Diego Bay. It is at the head 
of the bay at the southeast corner, a few hundred yards beyond the Vestern 
Salt Works. ‘The name, almost wholly unknown to the present generation, 
still is used among the older families. There still stands at this fine 
site, an adobe dwelling of eleven rooms, one of the largest of the many 
adobes with which the whole county is dotted. 


La Punta has an interesting history. On the Pantoja map i8 is indi-~- 
cated as Ro. y Rancha de la Punta, that is, Rio y Rancheria "River and 
Indian Village of the Point.” It was the home of Don Santiago Arguello, 
last commandante of San Diego Presidio, who with his wife, Dona Pilar 
Ortega de Arguello, daughter of San Diego's first commandante, reared 
twenty-two sons and daughters, though the family did not live continuously 
at La Punta. Don Santiago Arguello in 1829, was granted the Tiajuana 
Rancho on the frontier which was abandoned because of the Indian raids, 
probably about 1837, It was that year that at Rencho San Ysidro two 
daughters of the Ybarra family were captured by the Indians and made 
prisoners, the houses of the whites being burned. im, Heath Davis in 
"Sixty Years in California” writes: “News of what had happened was 
immediately communicated to the Rancho Tiajuana, owned and occupied by 
Don Santiago Arguellog’@ beatiful piece of land--at that time several 
California families were encamped and spent a portion of the summer at 
the Rancho Tiajuana. The intelligence created mch consternation and the 
camps of the several families were immediately brokeneup. They proceeded 
to San Diego accompanied by the Arguello family who took with them as 
many of their horses as they could. The Indians shortly after reaching 
the place, burned the horses and secured the stock which the owner had 
left behind on the fields, We think, that this occurence gave the work of 
the coming of the Arguello to La Punta as a permanent residence. Just 
when the house was built is a question to be cleared. 


The Biography of Don Santiago is sketched by Bancroft: “"“Arguello 
when very young, married Pilar, daughter of francisco Ortega of Senta 
Barbara, by whom he had twenty-two children, among them the following 
who lived and head issue: Francisco, Ignacio, Jose Antonio, Jose Hamon, 
Santiago &,, Refugio, who married Juan Bandini, Teresa, who married Jose 
M. Bandinis Luisa; wife of A. V. 4amorano, and Conception, wife of 
Agustin Olvera, Don Santiago was tall, stout, and of fine presence, with 
fair complexion, and black heir, reserved in manner yet of kind dispositio,. 
His record, public and private, was an honorable one, He was a man of 
peculiar reserve or naughtiness of manner, attributed to family pride--- 
He died at his ranch in 1862." 


Don Santiazo is buried, we think, on Presidio Hill, a fitting last 
resting plece for him, for enlisting in the American Army in 1846, with 
rank of Captain, it was he who rode at the head of the American troops 
in the brief storm of what is now known as Ft, Stockton, in November of 
thet yeare 
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At La Punta, leaving his son Santiago 4, Arguello, whose daughter, 
Maria Antonia, married Captain Alfred H, Wilcox, There are many San 
Diagans living who remember good times had at the bay side home of the 
Wilsox family at La Puntae-known later as La Punta Gardens, a place which 
became public as a picnicking spot punctuating a days sail up the bay and 
back, The San Diego World of January 10, 1873, carries this little ade 
vert isament: 


LA PUNTA GARDENS 
At the head of the bay 
distance, 10 miles from the Horton 
House 
the only piace of resort 
In San Diego County 
Meals et all hours, 
Yon Posser 
Proprietor 


This is adorned with two half inch cuts that in the upper left hand corner 
represents a threeestory house, the other on the upper right hand corner 
seeming to stand for an evergreen tree. 


in the fourth revised edition of Douglas Gunn's "Climate, Resources, 
Topography, Productions of San Diego," issued in 1886, we have the cut: 
"The O14 Wilcox Estate, formerly known as La Punta, now the residence of 
Hon. Zach. Montgomery is situated at the mouth of the Otay Valley.” 
Opposite, on the bay shore, are the Salt Works of the Shaffer Bros, A 
mile and a half further on, we come to the Tiajuana Valley. There are 
between forty and fifty families in the section, which is one of the finest 
of fruit growing ranches near the bay. The vineyards and orchards of 
Montgomery, ‘adham, Ware, Choate, Young, Sherwin, and others are worthy 
of mention, The features of this section are largest séttlements, and 
highest cultivation, 


Ia Punta, desolation today, is the most appealing when contrasted 
with this picture of half a century ago, At one corner of the patio 
flourishes gnekled and bent pepper trees, Otherwise all that was garden, 
orchard or pasture, has gone. The old house looks across to the Silver 
Strand and the ocean--a landmark still for the site where in 1882 the 
Spanish ships, La Favorite and La Princessa, landed and scientific devele 
Opment headed by Don Juan Pantoja y Arriole for the purpose of checkinz up 
on the topography of the upper bay region. 


A postoffice near by was established during boom times, named Fruite 
land. The story of which belongs elsewhere. 


(Taken from the San Diego Zvening Tribune of August 31, 1934, (the 28th 
article of a series on San Diego County place names, by John Davidson, 
Curator, Junipero Serra Museum). 
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This building, the ruins of which are shown in the photographs and 
Sketches, formerly wes in the shape of a quadrangle with a larce Patio inside 
containing trees and flowers, also a vegetable garden, The building housed 
the family and its servants and retainers, 


Iwo sides of this quadrangle have completely disappeared and the ree 
maining section has been badly damaged by vandals and also by treasure 
seskers, who have torn up sections of flooring, wrecked the fireplaces and 
dug holes in the adobe walls in search of gold supposed to have been hidden 
there. 


The house, though built of adobe bricks (the walls being about 2 1/2 
feet thick, and plastered with a kind of stucco) is covered with a proe 
tective shell of wood fastened with the old square nails with hand-forged 
heads in use about 40 or 50 years ago; this shell was undoubtedly added 
many years after the house was built as sections of the wall from which 
it has recently been removed show signs of age, 


Little is known of the history of this place but it undoubtedly 
played an important part in the establishment of civilization in California. 
Che granting of the land on which the house was built dates back about 100 
years and it seems to be generally agreed among old residents of San Diego 
that the house was built soon after, 


According to Mr. Jno. Davidson, the Fillibusterer Walker signed his 
Capitulation in this house, Also, some old timers have stated that Pic Pico 


at one time made his headquarters there. We are endeavoring to learn thru 
correspondence with the present owner, who is a member of the original 
Arguello family, more of the history of this very interesting old Hacienda 

and will add that information when and if received together with any other aue 
thentic data obtainable to this brief outline, in the form of "Stipplementary 
data.” 
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